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AMOWCEMENT:     In  the  United  States  every  year,  rsts  and  mice  destroy  prop- 
erty valued  at  more  than  $200,000,000,  ps  much  as  an  army  of  200,000  men 
earns  in  a  year.    Mice  do  a  good  share  of  this  damage,    Meadovr  mice  killed 
5,000  producing  fruit  trees  in  OITE  Kansas  orchard  OITE  "irinter.    Meadow  mice 
killed  $10,000  worth  of  trees  in  ONE  New  York  Stc-te  orchard  Ol^TE  winter.  Every 
housewife  kr  ws  what  damage  mice  do  in  the  home.     V/e  have  a  Town  Mouse  and  a 
Country  Mouse  with  us  this  evening.  Hold  your  seats,  ledies.^    \le  are  going 
to  force  their  stories  from  them  as  the  evening's  Sugs  r^nd  Rodents  program 
released  "by  Uncle  Sam  through  this  Station.     Introducing  the  Country  Mouse — 

jic     3j;     5{C     :j;     >(c  ^ 


Country  Mouse           That  radio  announcer's  going  to  mnke  it  hard  for  us 

meadow  mice  if  he  keeps  on  telling  our  secrets.     Im^.ginej    Broadcasting  the 
dajnage  we  do.'     I  thought  that  was  pretty  well  under  cover.     Personally,  I 
look  forward  to  a  hard  winter.     If  this  chs  Q  spre^^ds  our  secrets  around  like 
this,  every  farmer,  from  S^^n  Diego  to  Seattle,  and  from  Seattle  to  Key  'Jest^ 
will  have  the  old  traps  "baited  and  the  orchard  trees  protected.  Competition 
surely  is  fierce  these  days.     Getting  so  a  hard-\'/orking  field  mouse  has  to 
wear  his  teeth  down  to  keep  starving  to  death. 

Do  I_  know  ahout  that  Kansas  orchard  the  Announcer  spoke  a'bout?  Of  course 
I  do.     I  was  the  one  that  girdled  the  first  tree,  and  a'bout  the  only  mouse 
th:at  got  away.    Believe  me,  that  farmer  didn't  let  it  happen  again.  There 
was  a  terrible  death  r ate  among  field  mice  in  his  orchard  the  next  winter. 
I  took  3  little  trip  for  my  health  about  viiDt  time.     It  would  take  from  now 
till  New  Year's  to  tell  p11  the.  d':^mage  vre  do. 

They've  only  given  me  -^.hout  3  m.inutes  to  soy  what  I  want  to  sry  so.  I'd 
"better  get  "busy.     I'll  tell  you  this:     1%  going  to  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of 
mice*'    You  know,  Dnd  I  know,  that  would  "be  "b^d  "business  for  the  field-mouse 
population. 

You  all  know  me,  so  I  won't  h^.ve  to  tell  you  whet  I  look  like.    \Te  field 
mice  are  found  in  almost  all  p?rts  of  North  America.     'Je're  as  common  as  ham 
and  eggs.    But  we  don't  often  "bother  ham  ,and  eggs.     We  like  fruit  trees,  grains, 
shrubbery,  sh'-nde  trees,  and  things  like  that,  best.     Frankly,  I  like  i:he 
sweet,  tender  bark  of  young  trees  especially. 

Now    in  winter, —  when  it's  cold,  —  and  the  ground's  covered  with  snow, 
—  and  the  food^s  scarce,  we  creep  up  through  our  runways,  to  the  trees  in 
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to  the  trees  in  your  orcliprd.     Then,  pretty  soon  there'll  he  -o.  sound  of  hiin- 
dreds  of  tiny,  gnawing  teetn  in  the  still,  nioonlit  night.     'He  meadow  mice 
don't  work  underneath  the  ground,  you  knov/.     We  h:^ve  relt-  tives,  the  pine 
mice,  \?hich  do.     But  ^  work  on  the  t runks  of  the  trees  mostly.    'vTe  re.?ch 
up  r':'s  high  os  we  en.     when  the  snow's  deep,  we  c.^n  re^ch  higher.  Foodh 
sc.c^rece  in  the  lofig  winters.     And  when  there's  hrush,   prunings,  gr^ss,  or 
weeds,  >^.?0T).nd  the  "b^se  of  the  trees,  it's  -^11  the  "better  for  us.     Then  we  cnn 
work  unseen  -^nd  undistruoed. 

"But  whot  c^n      few  little  field  mice  do  to  n  strong,  vigorous  orchnrd? 
I  he^r  some  of  you  douoting  i-homnses  -^sk. 

Ah^.'     Just  ask  n  fruit  grower  thrt  question.'    Or  a  nurserjTnan.  Re- 
member — there  ore  millions  ':^nd  millions  of  us  mice. 

Listen  to  thisr     In  the  dry  foil  of  1920,  field  m.ice  killed  1,300 
or.-^nge  trees  in  ONE  C^lif orni.::,  orchr.rd,      ?ield  mice  girdled  2,000  of  the 
3,000  peer  trees  in  a. single  Connecticut  orchnrd.     Field  mice  killed  1,000 
6~yeor-old  Scotch  pines  in  o  5-^'^cre  "block  in  New  York  Stote.    Those  ore 
just  three  or  four  inet-^nces  of  the  d'':'mpge  we  do.     They  rre  token  from  q 
C-overniflent  publication,   so  they  must  be  true*     Of  course,   I  couldn't  be  in 
all  those  places  at  one  time. 

Now  I  wish  you'd  let  me  gOo     t  *m  hungry  o.s  a  wolf  ond  I  know  where 
there's  food  to  be  had.     So  good  night. 

3fC  3^       sjc       5jC       3|C  ^ft 

ANNOUlICSivSNT 5    Now  introdoicing  the  field  mouse's  cousin  —  the  Town  Mouse 

Town  Mouse  —  As  a  iu.le,  when  I  DDpear  before  the  public,  all  the 
women  register  le^r  ond  malce  a  grand  rush  for  the  great  open  spoces. 

I  wonder  if  thfjt's  instinctive?    Cr  is  it  because  the  women  knoi; 
more  -^bout  our  wDys? 

In  defense  of  the  hoiisewives,   I  will  sny  thot  they  seem  to  know  more 
than  the  men  folks  '^bout  mice,     "The  ways  of  mice  ond  men,"  the  poet  wrc  te 
about,  seem  to  be  particula.rly  fomiliar  to  the  wom-en  folks. 

It  h.DS  always  seemed  fiinny  to  me  thnt  folks  really  know  so  little  a- 
bout  us  house  mice.     We  are  found  in  most  homes-     V.'e  get  os  close  to  the 
family  os  the  house  crt  will  let  us.    We  know  how  the  pontry  is  laid  out.. 
And  yet  we've  gone  on  living  in  people's  homes  for  cen:\-.ries  end  obout  all 
folks  do  is  scold  about  us  ond  vow  they'll  get  us  in  the  end.     They  rarely 
do,  ond  todoy,  there  are  os  m^nny  house  mice  ns  ever.    Possibly  more,  because 
people  do  us  0  gre-'t  f':>vor  when  they  kill  off  our  naturol  enemies,  —  hawks, 
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owls,  and  other  birds  of  th?t  sort. 

Folks  put  out  a  tr?^p,  —  baited  with  cheese  or  bre^d,  —  ^^nd  expect 
to  get  all  our  nuraberous  brood.    Might  os  well  expect  to  catch  a  cloudburst 
in  a  sieve. 

We  eat  people, 's  food.     Gn'sw  holes  in  their  floors  and  walls.  Build 
nests  in  their  houses.     Contaminate  their  food.     Sprend  disease.     Squeak  and 
rattle  within  the  walls  at  night.    And  go  on  with  our  merry  lives  right  in 
the  bosom  of  the  household.     \le  mice  —  and  those  great  brutes,  the  rats, — 
9re  the  worst  animal  pests  in  the  world.    At  le^st  that's  what  the  wxperts 
say.     As  f :  r  roe,  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  word  FEST  means.     I  know  th-^t 
folks  pester  US  a  lot. 

But  I  see  the  f^-mily  cat's  perking  up  her  egrs,  so  I  guess  I'd  better 
move  olong,     G-ood  night. 

And  with  that,  the  house  mouse  makes  his  getaway. 

What  that  wise  little  beast  said  about  folks  not  knowing  much  about 

mice  is  true,     -^eople  all  know  mice  when  they  see  them.    But  few  know  how 

to  rid  their  premises  of  the  little  pests. 

There  are  two  farmers'  Bulletins  th-^t  tell  rll  r.  tout  field  mice  and 
house  mice.     They  are  bulletins  1-3-9-7,  called  "Mouse  Control  in  Field  and 

Orchnrd,"  and  1-3-0-2,   "How  to  Get  Rid  of. Rats."    Both  are  free.  Formers 
will  be  most  interested  in  Bulletin  i-3-9-7  as  it  tells  cll  about  raendow 
mice  damage  in  the  orchard  and  grain  field.     Townspeople  -,nd  everybody  will 
find  Bulletin  1-3-0-2  of  interest,  ^t  outlines  anti-r-^i  nnd  mouse  campt^igns 
they  can  carry  out  in  their  eternal  fight  against  these  dangerous  rodents. 

Before  I  say  good-night,   I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  mice  frsiled  to 
tell.     That  is,  how  you  csn  control  mice.      First,  let's  take  up  the  meadow 
mice. 

To  the  farmer  who  hgs  cared  for  his  orch.^rd  and^^aised  the  trees  to  the 
■ Bge  of  profitable  bearing,  nothing  could  be  more  discourDging  than  to  see  his 
trees  wither  and  die  under  the  ravages  of  field  mice.     Thousands  of  trees 
are  killed  every  year.     The  damage  done  to  orchards,  grain  fields,  alfalfa, 
clover  and  pastures  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.     And  yet  pract- 
ically all  this  dojnage  can  be  prevented. 

There  ore  four  ways  to  prevent  mouse  damage  to  trees,     ^-^ea.dow  mice 
work  on  the  STirface,  If  you  remove  the  shelters  of  the  mice,  such  as  weeds, 


-  .■ 
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gross,  nnd  prunings,  —  from  aroiind  the  tree,  you  will  cut  down  on  domr-ge  to 
some  extent.     It  also  helps  to  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees  V7ith  washes, 
such  as  Dn  undiluted  lime-sulphur  solution,  or  a  mixture  of  creosote  oil  ond 
co^l  tnr.      But  such  repellents  m^y  he  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  tree. 
Write  for  full  information  on  this  measure  before  you  put  it  into  prnctice. 
Your  state  college  or  egriculturo.l  rgent  will  know  or  can  find  out  nhout  it. 

Mechanical  protectors,  such  as  wire  screans  or  paper,  vjrapped  around 
the  tree  trunk,  also  keep  the  mice  from  doing  so  anich  damage. 

Poisoning  is  the  most  effective  ^^vay  to  kill  mice.  There  are  a  number 
of  powerfiJ:  poisons  commonly  used  to  kill  the  pests.  Strychnine  is  the  most 
common  one.    The  poisoned  "bait  is  placed  in  "poison  stations".  ■ 

In  houses  that  are "already  infested  with  mice,  trapping  is  the  best 
means  of  control.    Use  plenty  of  traps.     Twelve  are  not  too -many  for  a  good- 
sized  residence.  Poison  may  be  used,  but  it  is  dangerous.      The  children  may 

get  at  it.     G-ood,  trained  cats  may  sometimes  keep  the  house  clear  of  mice  

if  they  don't  get  too  lazy  and  fat.     The  cats,  i  mean. 


AMOUTTCEMSNT :    IDhat  concludes  the  regular  Tuesday  rodent  s^utobiography  from 
this  station.     Remember  to  request  Government  bulletins  on  mice  that  were 
mentioned.     These  will  give  detailed  informaticn  oboux-  their  control. 


/vMOUlTCEJ/raT :     The  STjbject  on  our  bug  and  rodent  program  from  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  one  which  comes  very  close  to  man  and  beast.  We 
have  an  expert  here  .vho  is  going  to  talk  about  lice,  especially  those  kind 
that  prey  upon  anim.als  and  cuase  suffering  of  both  farm  stock  and  farm  profits. 


Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 

Upon  their  backs  to  bite  'em   

And  these  inturn  have  smaller  fleas, 
And  so  ad  infinitum  

I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  fleas  this  evening.     Fleas  aren't  lice.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear  before  I  start. 

And  I'm.  not  going  to  tell  you  about  "cooties".     Of  course  there's  a  lot 
to  be  said  for  and  against  "cooties".     I  could  tell  about  their  war  record.  I 
could  describe  vividly  for  you  those  famous  "cootie"  races  the  boys  of  the  A.E.F 
tell. about*     vVhen  it  comes  to  "cooties"  it's  every  man  for  himself,  more  or 
less.    They  have  asked  me  to  tell  about  the"coGties '  cousins"  and  I'm  enough 
of  a  good  soldier  to  obey  orders. 

"    The  kind  of  lice  I  want  to  take  i-p  this  evening  are  POULTRY  LICE  

SHEEP  LICE  ~  HOG  LICE  —  CATTLE  LICE  —  and  HOUSE  LICE.      Even  these  are  di- 
vided into  various  groups,  such  as  head  lice>  body  lice,  and  so  on  —  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Be  sure,  you  poult rym.en  and  women,  that  you  don't  confuse  lice  and  mites. 
I  know  a  man  who  gets  them  so  twisted  T,hat  he  pronounces  the  words  MICE  Id^D 
LITES.     He  wonders  what's  the  use       cleaning  up  and  spraying  when  it  doesn't 
rid  him  of  lice  after  all.     Of  course  it  won't.     Spraying  in  the  correct  way 
will  get  rid  of  MITES,  but  LICE  live  and  creed  on  the  chickens  themselves  — 
not  in  the  woodwork.     To  get  rid  of  lice  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  sodium  fluoride  apnlied  either  as  a  dry  powder  or  as  a  dip. 
You  c  an  buy  it  at  most  dr.ig  stores  for  fromi  30  to  60  cents  a  pound  —  and  a 
pound  will  treat  about  one  hu.ndred  birds.     Yo\i  may  ax)oly  the  powder  to  the  fowls 
by  the  pinch  method.    Take  a  pinch  of  the  pov7der  between  the  thuiab  and  fingers 
and  apply  it  as  follows;     One  pinch  on  the  head —  One  on  the  neck— Two  on  the 
back  —  One  on  the  breast  —  One  below  the  vent  —  One  on  the  tail  —  One  on 
each  thigh  —  and  One  on  the  underside  of  each  wing. 


The  hen  may  be  held  on  a  table,  in  a  large,  sliallow  pan,  while  the 
"oowder  is  applied  under  the  fe-thers  next  to  the  skin.     Then  ruffle  the  feathers 
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so  the  powder  will  "be  well  scattered  through  them.     It  should  reach  all  parts 
of  the  "body.     If  yon  dust  the  powder  on  with  a  shaker,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
U  parts  of  road  dust  or  flour  to  one  of  the  Fluoride, 

The  hens  may  he  dipped  in  a  tub  of  water  to  which  has  been  added  I  ounce 

of  commercial  sodium  fluoride  to  each  fallen  of  water.     Dip  the  hens  in  this  

duck  the  head  under  for  only  a  moment  and  then  let  them  stand  and  drip  for  a 
minute  or  two.    Dipping  is  the  best  way  when  you  have  a  large  number  of  chickens 
to  treat.    Be  careful,  hov(^ever,  when  you  dip  on  cold,  damp  days.    A  warm,  sunny 
day  should  be  selected,    The  entire  cost  of  treating  birds  with  sodium  fluoride 

  including  labor  at  Uo  cents  an  hour  —  will  be  about  2  dollars  per  100 

fowls.     That's  not  much  when  you  stop  to  consider  the  damage  lice  do.     The  lice 
-free  hens  will  soon  pay       for  the  cost  in  increased  egg  production. 

Three  kinds  of  lice  commonly  pester  sheep:  —  The  sucking  body  louse,  the 
foot  louse,  and  the  biting  ?.ouse.    Every  sheepm.an  knows  them  on  sight.  They 
do  all  sorts  of  damage.     They  irritate  the  sheep  —  make  them  unthrifty  —  dis- 
colour their  wool  —  act  as  hosts  to  other  diseases  —  and  cause  general  uneasi^-. 
ness  and  ill  health.      Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1-3-3-0,  "Parasites  of  Sheep," 
gives  the  complete  descriptjon  of  the  various  treatments.  '       '  "      ■  ' 

'jQother  Bulletin  I  v;ant  you  to  send  for  is-  entitled,   "Eog  Lice  and  Hog 
Mange",      Lice  attack  hogs  of  any  age  and  condition,  and  if  allowed  to  spread, 
the  infested  animals  Suffer,  and  the  owner  loses.     So  don't  let  them  get  a 
start.    Here's  how  you  can  prevent  it:     Hog  lice  are  found  only  on  hogs.  The 
lice  T)ass  from  one  hog  to  another.    But  to  make  sure,  all  hog  houses  which 
have  contained  lousy  animals  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  putting 
hogs  in  them  again.     Take  out  the  litter.     Clean  the  floors  and  woodwork.  Then 
spray  with  a  good  disinfectant  . 

The  hogs  may  be  dipped  in  coal-tar  creosote  dips.     Instructions  on  the 
packages  will  tell  you  in  detail  how  to  make  the  proper  mixture  and  how  to  dip 
the  hogs. 

Cattle  lice  are  also  widel.y  distributsd.     They  usually  don't  show  up 
until  they  become  so  number ous  that  they  ^auae  unmistakable  signs  of  annoyance 
in  the  cows.     V/hen  lice  get  started  in  a  herd  of  cattle,  they  usually  spread  so 
fast  that  soon  all  the  cattl^-  haxe  them. 

Spraying,  dusting,  and  dipping  ar^i  the  methods  used  to  get  rid  of  cattle 
lice.     For  large  herds,  dipping  is  the  best  way.    Dusting  and  spraying  are  O.K. 
for  small  herds  or  for  the  family  cow.     Use  good  insect  powder  and  dust  it  on 
by  hand.    Use  a  good  spray  pump  and  anycof  the  dips  recommended  for  lice.  Thor- 
oughly wet  all  parts  of  the  body. 
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With  large  herds  and  where  a  dipping  vat  is  available,  dipping  is  the 
Dest  means  to  get  rid  of  cattle  lice.     There  are  a  number  of  good  cattle  dips. 
One  dipping  in  arsenical  solution  or  coal-tar  creosote  is  enough  and  tAW  amply 
repay  the  farmer.    But  if  you  want  to  absolutely  rid  the  cattle  of  lice,  dip 
twice  —  with  an  interval  of  15  or  l6  days  betvveen.     Sometimes  when  the  lice 
are  especially  numerous  and  hardy,  a  third  dipping  is  necessary. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  close  attention  to  details  and  see  that  the  v/ork 
is  performed  carefully  and  thoroughly,  if  dipping  is  to  be  a  success.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  9-0-*^  tells  all  about  it.     Your  county  agent  or  veterinarian  will 
be  able  to  give  you  all  the  facts. 

Three  kinds  of  lice  are  found  on  horses.     None  of  them  can  be  thrown  off 
by  even  the  worst  bucking,   "sun-f ishing" ,  or  rolling.     For  that  reason,  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  take  a  hand  —  if  he  wants  his  horses  free  from  lice.  Lice 
affect  horses  in  about  the  same  way  as  they  affect  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

Dipping  and  fumigating  are  good  ways  to  kill  off  the  insects.  .'Ursenical 
solutions,  coal-tar  creosote,  and  nicotine  are  the  common  dips  used.  It's  usu- 
ally necessary  to  dip  more  than  once.  One  dipping  will  kill  the  lice.  But  then 
the  eggs  hatch  and  you  get  a  second  crop.  Dip  12  days  after,  and  you'll  catch 
the  young  lice  napping. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1-^-9-3,  "Lice,  Iv'ange,  and  Ticks  of  Horses",  tells 
all  about  it. 

In  conclusion, please  let  me  quote  the  shortest  poem  in  the  English  lang- 
uage.    The  title  of  it  is  "Tna  iaitiquity  of  Lice".     Here's  the  poem: 

.\dam 
Had  "'em. 

>ie     :p     :j«     >j:     :^     jj:  :ic 

.MTI^JOWCSIvSNT :     That  concludes  this  week's  l^utobiographies  of  Infam.ous  Bugs  and 
Rodents  from  the  U.  S.  Deprrtment  of  Agriculture.     Another  one  will  be  heard 
next  Tuesday  evening 


FUR  FARMING  ' 

AMOUIJCERIEI^T s     Tuesday  again,  and  Uncle  Sam's  'bugs  ana  rodents' radio  feature 
is  in  order.    But  we  aren't  going  to  talk  about  infamous  rodents  tonight. 
Fur  Farming  an  industry,  whose  annual  receipts  mn  into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  whose  early  history  reads  like  a  romance,  can  hardly  be  dubbed  in- 
famous.    Several  notable  authorities  on  furs,  connected  with  the  U.  S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  have  contributed  to  the  following  talk  on  Fur  Farm-  • 
ing. 

ill:     :t/i     Ht     Iff  :^ 

On  a  storgay  December  night  recently,  I  was  sitting  before  a  bright 
wood  fire  reading  about  the  fortunes  men  have  made  in  furs.     The  great  wind 
whirred  and  howled  outside  and  the  snow  swished  against  the  window  panes.    As  . 
I  read,  long  processions  of  men  in  coonskin  caps,  men  carrying  flintlocks  and  . 
powder  pouches,  marched  through  my  mind.     I  saw  the  shades  of  John  Jacob  As- 
tor,  Jackson  and  Sublette,  Bridger,  Ashley,  Chouteau,  and  many  others.  I 
suppose  I  almost  fell  asleep,  for  suddenly,  as  the  wind  rushed  and  roared  . 
around  the  eaves,  I  started  up.    liy  book  had  fallen  from  my  hand,     I  picked  . 
it  up  and  read  on  . 

"The  early  history  of  fox  farming  is  fraught  with  frenzied  finance", 
it  said.     "Breeding  stock  sold  for  as  high  as  $3^,000  a  pair,  and  individual 
pelts  at  $2,700,  .  It  reads  like  a  romance.     The  operations  of  the  breeders 
were  cloaked  in  mystery  and  the  public  was  first  sceptical,  then  gullible." 

"Now  this  is  interesting,"  I  whispered.  .  "Perhaps  can  get  into  this 
business  and  make  some  of  the  big  money  myself",  . 

"In. the  course  of  a  few  years,"  I  read,  "stories  concernixig  the  wealth 
to  be  obtained  from  the  silver-fox  business  leaked  out,  and  as  the  results  of 
the  first  experiments  became  known,  a  fox-farming  boom  started"^'.. 

"The  Great  Fur  Rush  of  »87»"  I  thought. 

Outside,  the  wind  roared  about,  the  chimneys..   In  its  howling,  I  thought;.- 
I  could  hear  the  high,  ghostly  calls  of  the  silver  foxes  coming  out  of  the 
snowy  woods  far  away. 


"Three  sisters  cleared  $25,000  a  year  out  of  their  venturre,"  I  read. 
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"A  small  party  of  clerks  organized  a  company  and  made  $Uo,OCX)  in  four  years. 
A  pup  was  sold  for  $9,000.     A  shipment  of  25  choice  skins  sent  to  London  ' 
■brought  $3^1 175,  or  an  average  of  $1,367  a  skin,  the  top  price  for  the. choic- 
est pelts  being  $2,700,  $2,650.  and  $2,  500." 

Tme?    Of  course  the  story  is  true..   You  can  find  a  record  of  it  your- 
self in  Department  Bulletin  No.  1-1-5-1-D,  published  "by  the  U.  s.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  "bulletin  dropped  from  my  fingers.     I  began  to  dream.     Soon  I  was 
far  away  from  the  world,  it  seemed,  and  a  small  circle  of  fur -bearing  animals 
set  on  their  haunches  around  a  fire  with  me.  Soon  they  began  to  talk,,  one  by 
one.     Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  told  me.     The  fox  spoke  first.  His 
voice    was  thin  and  far  away,  but  1  could  hear  him  plainly. 

"I  am  the  fox,  the  lover  of  the  woods,  the  prairies,  the  snow,  and  the 
moonlit  nights,"  he  said.     "I  am  the  friend  of  man  — »  a  furnisher  of  fine  furs. 
Cultivate  me  for  I  am  worth  it.    But  don't  abuse  me. 


"Women  wear  my  fur  from  Moscow  to  San  Francisco,  and. back  again.  Great 
fortunes  have  been  made  dealing  i fir  my  pelt.      I  am  the  fox,." 

Then  a  voice  like  a.  flute  piped  up.     I  looked  to  find  where  it:  came  from 
and  found  it  was  the  muskrat  speaking. 

"I  am  the  muskrat,"  said  the  voice.     "The  6ree  Indians  called  me  mus- 
quash.    I  am  the  aristocrat  of  the  marshes.^.   Men  not  only  wear  my  fur,  but  they 
eat  my  flesh.    As  a  commercial  fur  producer  in  the  United  States,  I  now  head 
the  list,     r  am  the  muskrat," 

A  voice  from  the  far  side  of  the  circle  spoke  up.     It  was  the  skunk.. 

"I  am  the  skunk  —  misunderstood  by  men,"  said  this  voice.     I  eat  insects 
mainly,  but  most  folks  think  I  prefer  chickens.    Tliat  is  not'  true.  While 
my  fur  is  not  so  valuable  as  some,  it  is  beautiful  and. useful.     I  am  the 
skunk  ♦" 

I  looked  at  the  little  black-and-white  animal  curiously.    So  that  was 
the  skuiikj 

Just  then  a  sleek,  flat-tailed  creature  spoke  up.     I  listened.. 

"I  am  the  beaver,"  came  from  this  animal.     "I  am  the  beaver,  the  car- 
penter —  the  builder  of  houses  —  the  v^ood^  cutter.     My  fur  is  valued  so 
highly  that  I  aip  having  a  hard  time  holding  ray  own." 


As  1  remember  it,  there  were  other  animals  in  that  small  circle,  but  I 
can't  remember  what  they  said. 
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Another  great  gust  of  wind  swept  over  the  land  just  then.     Its  roar 
must  have  awakened  rae.     I  looked  into  the  fire  for  a  minute  and  then  went  on' 
with  my  reading  from  another  paper  on  fur  farming. 

I  read  that  furs  are  taken  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  that  the 
total  value  of  raw  furs  is  at  least  $60,000,000  to  the  trappers  every  year, 
I  found  that  most  trappers  in  the  United  States  are  farm  "boys  —  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them           and  that  they  get  a  big  share  of  the  $60,000,000.    But  I 

also  learned  that  many  mcAx  and  women  are  trapping  furs  —  that  many  men  and 
women  are  raising  fur  bearing  animals  for  market. 

More  and  more  folks  are  using  furs.     The  consumption  of  furs  has  been  much 
greater  than  our  production  for  many  years.     This  has  brought  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  into  the  business  of  raising  furs  for  market.     Some  of  these  fail. 
Others  succeed.    An  authority  estimates  that  2,500  fur  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  have  invested  between  $15,000,000  and  $13,000,000  in  the 
business.     There  is  no  branch  of  a.nim.al  production  that  has  attracted  such 
widespread  attention.    None  that  has  spread  more  rapidly  than  fur  farming. 
Attracted. by  the  chances  of  getting  rich  quickly,  men  and  women  have .rushed 
to  the  business  of  raising  furs.    All  this  I  read  as  I  sat  before  the  fire 
that  night. 

I  also  learned  that  a  perosn  can  raise  foxes  profitably  and  success- 
fully, if  he  will  devote  himself  conscientiously  and  intelligently  to  the 
business  and  make  up  his  mind  to  study  it  carefully.     Foxes  may  be  raided  in 
captivity,  if  certain  care  is  taken  to  see  that  they  get  proper  food,  shelter 
from  the  sun,  and  good  care  to  prevent  disease.    There  are  excellent  markets 
for  the  pelts  when  they  are  produced.     A  Government  official  says  that  there 
is  a  promising  future  for  fox  farmers  who  follow  constructive  methods  of  breed- 
ing and  caring  for  the  foxes. 

But  I  also  read  that  "it  is  not  wise  for  anyone  unfamiliar  with  fox 
raising  to  start  with  a  large  number  of  animals.     Many  troubles  and  obstacles 
arise,  the  remedies  for  Ti'hich  can  not  yet  be  found  in  books,  but  must  for  the 
present  be  learned  through  experience.    A  number  of  people  who  started  in  this 
business  on  too  large  a  scale,  or  who  expanded  too  rapidly,  have  made  a  fail- 
ure of  it.    The  better  method  is  to  start  with  a  few  pairs  of  foxes  and  grad- 
ually increase  the  number  as  one's  knowledge  of  care  and  management  enlarges. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  factor  that  counts  in  breeding  foxes.     On  a 
small  ranch  the  character,  disposition,  and  breeding  of  individual  foxes  can 
be  studied  intelligently,  but  this  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  a  large 
ranch.  " 

I  discovered  in  my  reading  that  evening,  that  beavers,  otters,  martens, 
and  fishers  have  disappeared  from  much  of  their  former  range,  and  even  minks, 
raccoons,  and  skunks  have  become  scarce  in  some  localities.     Muskrats,  on  the 
contrary,  have  not  diminished  in  numbers,  except  in  places  where  marshes  have 
been  drained. 
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Many  farmers  think  that  muskrats  are  a  pest '—that  they  eat  grain  and 
garden  vegetables  —  burrow  into  dikes  and  make  them  leak  —  and  do  other, 
damage.     Well,  they  do,  at  times.    But  their  value  for  fur  and  for  food  is 
far  greater  than  the  loss  they  cause.     Dorchester  County,    Maryland,  esti- 
mates that  the  value  of  the  muskrat  catch  last  season  in  that  County  alone  a- 
mounted  to  half  a.  million  dollars.     Farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
holding  their  marshlands  for  muskrats.    The 5''  are  protecting  this  little  ani- 
mal that  brings  in  good  profits  each  year. 

Even  skunks,  raccons,  minks,  beavers,  martens,  fishers,  ferrets,  and 
other  fur-bearers  can  be  made  to  pay  w^ll —  if  great  care  is  used.  But, 
unless  some  action  is  taken,  the  supply  of  these  animals  will  decrease  so 
rapidly  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  extinction.  Government  men  declare. 

Regulations  must  be  placed  on  fur  farming,  as  well  as  on  hunting  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  the  wild  state.     Otherwise  the  supply  will  soon  diminish 
to  a  dangerously  low  extent. 

By  this  time  the  fire  was  getting  low.     The  wind  was  quiet  now,  but 
the  snow  had  settled  down  to  a  steady,  whispering  fall.     I  got  up  to  put  on 
more  wood  with  the  resolve  to  send  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
more  information  on  the  possibilities  and  pitfalls  of  fur  farming,. 

I  suggest  that  you  send  for  the  information,  too,  if  you  are  interest- 
ed. 

Good  night. 

***** 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     Specialists  in  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U,  s.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  mad^  long  and  thorough  studies  of  fur  farming  practices. 
It  was  impossible,  in  a  talk  of  this  length,  to  tell  you  how  to  feed,  breed, 
and  manage  the  fur-bearing  animals.     You  can  get  detailed  information  on  the 
subject  by  sending  for  it  through  this  station,  or  direct  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Autobiographies  of  Infamous  Bugs  and  Rodents, 


Tues.  Dec. 23, 
RELEASE  


ANNOUNCSMENT ;     On  our  regular  Tuesday  Bug  and  Rodent  program  from  the  U,  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  glad  to  introduce  at  this  time  the  Natur- 
alist, —  a  man  who  knows  strange  and  incredible  tales  of  the  lives  of  my- 
sterious insects. 


if.-J(.iif.il(.-if.if.if.iif. 


Man  is  very  proud  of  his  ability  to  "conquer  nature."    For  centuries 
he  tried  to  fly.     Finally,  with  the  aid  of  the  balloon,  the  airship,  and  the 
plane,  he  succeeded. 

But  a  humble  little  spider,  a  very  small  spider,  long  since  conquered 
the  air.      Like  man,  she  can  overstep  nature's  bounds  and  move  over  or 
through  the  water. 

Take  a  walk  into  the  fields  on  a  warm  aut-umn  day.     There  is  a  soft 
breeze  blowing.     Stoop  low  and  look  along  the  grass.     You  will  see  the  shine 
of  thousands  of  fine,   silken  tlireads.     They  float  from  every  high  spot.  They 
are  the  wings  of  the  flying  spiders.    l\fow  glance  upward.     You  will  notice  long, 
white,   threads  floatir-g  in  the  air.     Tak'-j  one  of  these  in  your  hand.     At  the 
end  may  be  a  small  spider.     Or  perhaps  the  filament  has  no  spider  on  it. 
Pbrhaps  it  is  merely  a  "trial  thread".. 

The  flying  spiders  get  upon  some  high  place:     A  weed  stem,  a  fence 
post,  a  high  flower  petal.     The  fine  threads  are  spun  out  of  the  insect's 
abdomen.  ^^^^^"^^^3^1  S-^^  spun.     Finally,  when  enough  of  them  float  in  the  breeze 
to  carry/ weight  of  the  tiny  spider . flies . 

How  does  the  spider  come  down?     It  is  very  simple.     She  merely  hauls 
in  some  of  the  fine,  silky  filaments.     That  cuts  down  the  air  resistance  and 
causes  the  spider  to  come  down  as  rapidly  as  she  wishes. 

Man  is  not  alone  in  his  ability  to  conquer  nature.     Every  single  specie-s 
•.  :  of  the  estimated  3.000,000  making  up  the  vast  world  of  insects  on  the  earth, 
has  some  means  of  making  a  living.     Have  you  ever  stopped  to  thirJi  that  life 
is  mainly  a  matter  of  merely  living?    We  are  constantly  struggling  for  our 
daily  bread.     When  we  are  assured  of  the  bread,  we  work  for  the  cake. 

And  so  do  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  insect  species.     Take  the  queer, 
interesting  little  ants,  for  example.     Do  you  know  that  ants  build  very 
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complicated  shelters  —  nurse  the  antlings  —  divide  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity among  certain  chosen  workers           protect  the  queea;:  mother  with  a 

body  guard  of  "courtiers"  —  migrate  and  set  up,  nww  ant  kingdoms  —  har-  . 
vest  and  store  crops,  and  act  as  herders  as  well?     It  is  true.     In  some 
mysterious  way,  no  one  knovvS  when,  ants  learned  that  the  aphids  secretev.a. 
sweet  honeydew  in  their  bodies.     Ants  are  very  fond  of  this.     So  they  lit- 
erally "milk" " it . from  the  tiny    bodies  of  these  ugly  little  "plant  lice". 
The  ants  march  in  constant  expeditions  to  the  plants  where  the  aphids  live 
and  feed,   sv/allow  the  rsweet  liquid  as  it  is  given  off  by  the  aphid,  return 
to  their  ant  nests,  and  actually  feed  this  liquid  to  the  queen  and  brood. 
But  some  wise  ants  found  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  aphids  right 
at  home.     So,  they  have  learned  to  take  the  eggs  of  the  aphid  to  their  ot^n 
homes,   store  them  in  a  place  below  the  frost  line,  hatch  them  out  and  feed 
the  young  until  they  grow  into  adults.     The  adult  aphids  are  actually  corral- 
led, and  become  "ant  cows",  milked  regularly  by  their  keeiDcrs 

Then  there's  the  Texas  Agricultural  ant  that  is  really  a  farmer  ant. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  not  believed,  that  ants  actually  do  harvest  crops  and  us 

the  seeds  for  food.     You  knovv  —  or  perhaps  you  don't  that  Virgil,  the 

Roman  poet,  compared  the  departing  Trojans,  driven  from  Troy,  to  swarms  of 
harvestir^  ant s. invading  fields  of  yellow  grain.     But  it's  now  pretty  well 
known  that  there  really  is  a  farmer  ant  that  harvests, stores  —  and  perhaps 
even  plants  —  seeds. 

Many  of  the  vast  nnmber  of  insect  species  are  valuable  frisnds  of  man. 
What  luxury  we  owe  to  the  silk  T'?orm.'    Yv'e  might  be  without  coal  had  it  not 
been  for  the  insects  that  fertilized  those  great  prehistoric  plants  that, 
falling  to  decay,  produced  our  vast  coal  beds  of  today. 

A  whole  tradition  has  grown  up  around  thes-e  friendly  little  insects. 
Do  you  remember  Dickens'  story,   "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"?    '.7sll,  for  ages, 
Anglo-Saxons  have  believed  that  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  brings  good  luck  to 
the  household,     "It's  sure  to  bring  us  good  fortune , John" ,  said  one  of  Dick- 
ens' characters.     "It  always  has  been  so.     To  have  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  is 
the- luckiest  thing  in  the  world." 

I:.i:cmeL2ber  when  I  was  a  boy,  we  used  to  go  down  to  the  ponds  and  eatch 
those  queer,   elongated  insects  called  "water  striders."    '.Ve  called  them 
"money  bugs"  and  thought,  if  we  put  them  between  two  rocks  over  night,  there 
would  be  money  there  in  the  morning.    Vy'ell,  one  day  we  did  this.    And  the 
next  morning  there  was  a  dime  between  the  stones.    I'ost  folks  believe  that 
when  the  "water  strider"  appears,  it's  a  sure  sign  of  spring.    And  maybe  it 
is  —  who  knows? 


The  great  world  is  full  of  queer,  mysterious  little,  insects.  Most 
folks  pay  little  attention  to  them.     They  are  just  "bugs",  to  be  stepped  on 
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and  destroyed.     But,  who  knows  —  maybe  carpenter  bees  have  souls  and  per- 
haps wild  bees  sing  songs  as  they  go  about  their  pleasant  tasks  of  gather- 
ing honey  from  the  flowers.     Is  the  cunning  of  the  ant-lion  deliberate  or 
instinctive?    Does  the  worker  ant  feel  any  affection  for  the  queen,  or  is 
it  merely  instinct?    Do  the  insects  feel  pleasure  and  pain?    V^Tiy  does  the 
farmer  ant  store  grain  and  does  he  somehow  know  what  he  is  doing. 

Man  is  master  of  the  e^rth  —  yet  there  are  only  ^,500  known,  living 
species  of  mammals  —  the  group  to  which  man  belongs.  There  are  3*000,000 
species  of  insects.     Will  they  master  the  earth?     It  is  unlikely.  The 
great  balance  of  na.ture  provides  for  the  hunblest  insect  as  well  as  for  a 
king  of  the  earth.    Nature  takes  care  to  preserve  the  type  —  although  she 
is  careless  of  the  single  insect.     Tennyson  wrote:   .  . 

.  "So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 
So  careless  of  the  single  life". 

Insects  make  war  and  make  love.     They  guard  their  young  and  their 
food  supply.     Tfeey  play.     They  are  not  all  like  the  May  fly,  which  lives  an 
hour  and  dies.    A  queen  ant  has  been  known  to  live  ik  year's.     Insects  take 
slaves.     Some  willingly  becom.e  slaves.     They  build  traps  to  catch  their 
food.    They  do  a  thousand  and  one  things  man  little  understands^  Perha,ps 
they  do  many  things  men  know  nothing  about.    But  there  is  enough  known  to 
cause  most  men  to  wonder. 

Literature  is  full  of  pleasing  stories  of  insects,     "^t  is  recorded 
that  the  Grecian  poet,  Pindar,  was  fiiizt  inspired  t^o  write  verses  by  having 
bees  settle  on  his  lips  when  he  lay  sleeping  by  the  roadside  on  a  trip  to 
Thespia.    Bees  are  said  to  have  foretold  the  future  eloquence  of  Plato,  a 
naturalist  tells  us  in  a  delightful  book.    But  the  Roman  soothsayers  con- 
sidered swarming  bees  a  aign  of  an  invading  army.     It  is  even  thought  by 
some  that  the  story  of  Jason's  search  for  the  mythical  "C-olden  Pleece"  is 
the  legend  of  Europe's  long  search  for  the  mystery  of  silk  culture. 

Of  course  all  insects  are  not  beneficial.    Many  are  in^"iurious.  The 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  losses  from  insects  in  the  United  States  in  a  year  nul- 
lifies the  work  of  1,000,000  men.     In  fact,   it  is  estimated . that  the  total 
loss  due  to  insects  in  the  United  States  is  2,000,000,000  annually. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prevent  all  insect  loss.  Much  of  this  damage  can 
be  —  and  is  being  prevented.     But  there  are  ma.ny  beneficial  insects  to  every 
harmful  one.     T;hile  we  are  destroying  the  enemies,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  kill  off  the  friends  of  man  as  well.     Let's  not  kill  the  valuable  "lady 
bird"  or  "lady  bug",  in  our  attempts  to  destroy  the  aphids  which  the  "lady 
bird"  feeds  on.    Do  you  remember  that  familiar  couplet  of  childhood  days  that 
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Lady  bird,  lady  bird,  fly  away  home.' 
Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  alone. 
They  all  got  b-ornt  up  but  one  little  man  — 
And  he  hid  under  the  frying  pan" . 

I'^e  maidens  of  an  older  day  thought  the  lady  bird  flew  to  their  loved  . 
ones.  .  And,  so,  good  night,  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  you  all. . 


ANITOUrT :  This  concludes  this  week's  Bugs  and  Rodents  radio  program. 
Next  Tuesday, .we'll  bring  to  you  another  story  of  this  interesting  insect 
life  that  surrounds  us  all. 
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